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The CNAMASKETT ©RESS, Inc. 


2) 


Cape Cod ABents for 


~CoroNnA 
TYPEWRITERS 


K 


‘The new Corona Four cee Standard 


keyboard is an ideal machine for 


Students’ use. 


eee, 


‘Phone 332 : eMiddleboro, eMass. 


SHOES 


For Men and Boys that beat all others for Hi 


WEAR .. STYLE | 
COMFORT .. PRICE 


Leonard & Barrows Retail Dept. 


Gompliments of ...... 


DEWEY CLOTHES SHOP 


“THE LIVE STORE OF MIDDLEBORO” 


_ “GIFTS THAT LAST” 
New Spring and New Jewelry. The two g0 together. 


Headquarters for Eversharps. Sales and Service 


See Middleboro High School Fobsin our window 


Price 35 cents 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


JEWELER REG’D. OPTOMETRIST 
SOULE 
Furniture and Undertaking 
1834-1924 
14 South Main Street Middleboro 


WINTHROP & ATKINS 


EASTMAN KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


34 No. Main St. 
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Craigulator Service 


will clean and repair your furnace 
Compliments of if installed now. 


Will save you 25% of your coal. 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. J. P. HYMAN 


Agent. 
Tel. 691-W. 


WM. J. THIBAULT 
Photographer 


Studio 87 Center Street 


Iz we can’t give you satisfaction—you haven’t got a chance in the world. 


THE LELAND Compliments of 
CARNATION CO. Nemasket House 
Flowers and Greeting Cards for F. L. Hammond, Prop. 
All Occasions Tel. 8306 Middleboro 


The Best Place to Entertain Your 


Compliments of Friends 


The Rexall Store Central Cafe and Lunch 
JESSE F. MORSE 


For Ladies and Gentlemen 
Telephone 8309 
29 Centre St. Middleboro 


Che Sachem 
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A ONE-HUNDRED PERCENT SCHOOL 


Let’s all strive to make M. H. 8. a 100 per cent school. By this we 
mean, do our best in whatever activity we take part, whether it be 
studying Latin, playing in a baseball game, or singing in the glee elub. 
A person can do no more than make the greatest effort of which he is 
capable. Such effort counts as 100 per cent toward realizing the goal. 
The 100 per cent of one individual may be only 90 percent or 80 per- 
cent when reckoned according to some one’s else best; but it counts 100 
per cent for him. When we do not make the greatest effort, we fall 
below. The baseball team may or may not win the game; if the team 
plays hard and earnestly, and every man puts his whole heart into the 
game, the work counts 100 percent. And Middleboro High School 
eannot become a 100 per cent school unless every pupil does as well as 
he possibly can. Now, all together: let’s try for that one-hundred 
percent: 


WHY I AM PROUD OF MY TOWN 


I am proud of my town because it is a town. It is not that mass 
of turmoil, bedlam, noise and disorder—a city. It is just a large village, 
a town; sometimes quiet, yet sometimes lively. Its general quietness 
and occasional liveliness come from its people. They are big, generous, 
and hardworking. They follow their trades with earnestness and 
sincerity. /, My pride in my town is based on these priceless qualities. 
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Their manufacturing interests give the people an opportunity to 
bring out the qualities mentioned; for Middleboro is a manufacturing 
town. The shoes made here are sent directly to many different coun- 
tries of the world; the Maxim fire trucks are famous; and so I might go 
on with the lst. 

My last reason for pride is far different from those already given. It 
has to do with the history and the age of Middleboro. Middleboro 
was one of the first towns to be settled in this part of the country. It 
has always been foremost in good and lovely things. It has wished to 
ymprove its faults, and has always been improving. I am proud of its 
past and proud of its present; and my sincere belief is that I shall be 
proud of its future. 


OUR RADIO 


Almost every home now has its radio. Not many years ago it would 
have seemed incredible that people could ever sit in their own homes 
and hear a concert sent for hundreds of miles over wires. What a 
remarkable achievement it is! But, nevertheless, the invention has its 
undesirable effects. 

Radios are the cause of family quarrels! I remember how only last 
year our family used to sit peacefully around the fireplace, each one 
of us contented and happy. Now it is different—we have a radio! 
Fond relatives thought they were doing their kindest by giving us a 
wireless set for Christmas. Little did they know the trouble it would 
cause. 

The ‘‘flapper’’ member of the family wants a jazz orchestra or 
‘‘something with pep.’’ Mother prefers grand opera. Dad wishes to 
hear the President speak. Grandmother wants hymns. What about me? 
I’m neutral—lIt doesn’t make much difference; but I really should like 
a good military band. 

Well, what shall I try for? The family grows excited; the paper is 
flung in my face. ‘‘Try for this. Hurry! It isn’t on all night.’’ Finally 
I get red hot. I yell, ‘‘Keep still!’’ 

They all watch me. I shut my eyes, put my hands on the knobs, turn 
them to the right about ten spaces, and wait. This is what comes: 
“Station X Y Z, signing off. Good Night.’’ 
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LITERARY 


HIDDEN WORLDS 


A man and a dog stood under the spreading boughs of a rugged pine 
cn the edge of the wilds of Nowhere. The man was girt in trapper’s 
skins; the dog, a great Blue Dane, stood silent and tense beside him, 
as though in sympathy with his master’s mood. <A gun, lying at a short 
distance, had been carelessly flung aside for the contemplation of 
efeater things. Thus they stood, man and dog, both silent, both awed 
by some strange spell which seemed to weave itself over the whole vast 
emptiness. It was the hour before dawn when the forest-world seemed 
to be waiting for something to take place. 


Silence. Suddenly over the distant peaks the whole sky becomes a 
mass of shifting clouds—the clouds of night. Darts of silver glimmer 
through the banks, seeming to strive for supremacy. For a brief space 
the colossal conflict 1s prolonged. But so it is written: The God of 
Iieht shall ever be victorious. The heavy curtain of night is drawn 
aside by some supernatural hand, and the chariots of the dawn appear 
in unearthly beauty. Even the snow-capped peaks in the distance seem 
to raise caressing arms to this ever new, ever mystical splendor. Sud- 
denly the east becomes an avalanche of crumbling gold—Morning 
reigns. 

Silently the two watchers retrace their steps into the wilderness. 


—Marjory Mackillop, ’25 
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THE ETTA 


The townspeople made many remarks about the Etta. Fresh paint 
each season could not stop its leaks, which grew with the passing years. 
But Captain Willard only smiled at every criticism and answered, ‘‘She 
has outsailed them all, and I’ll soon stop that last leak.’’ 


The older generation told of watching the Etta come up the Narrows 
in a certain wicked storm, spray flying, sails set, and the captain at the 
wheel. It was a feat few boats accomplished easily in calm weather. 
People told, too, of the cup won at the races long ago. ies 


It was one of those sudden storms in September so common on the 
coast. The wind was blowing harder all the time; men were going out 
to make sure of their mooring and to see that all was tight. Among 
these was Captain Willard, for well he knew that with every precaution 
the Htta might never weather the storm. Already one small dory-like 
motor boat was drifting toward the Narrows, too late to be worth the 
risk of rescuing it, when there came the ery of a frightened child frora 
the drifting boat. Captain Willard hesitated only a second. Then, cast- 
ing off the mooring and putting up sail, he started in pursuit of the 
eraft. 

The watchers on shore looked on with awe. Those who thought they 
knew said, “He will never make it before the Narrows; and even if 
he should, that old ark cannot stand the heavy sea, a hard test for a 
new boat.”’ 

Captain Willard’s face brightened with one of his rare smiles as he 
gained on the drifting boat, although they were very near the mouth 
of the roaring Narrows. He was nearer now. He had lashed the wheel, 
and stood, coil of rope in hand, ready to cast. The rope settled over the 
head of the little one-cylinder motor and grew taut. The old Captain 
with practiced hand made his end secure. 

It was too late! The Htta and its tow were in the clutches of the Nar- 
rows. Captain Willard put the wheel over, and all but cleared the great 
rocks at the entrance. The impact opened aged seams, the old mast 
broke, and the Captain was thrown forward, losing consciousness as 
his head hit the rail. The old Etta settled down, wedged in among the 
rocks to its final resting place. Its tow swung off and came up short on 
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the end of the line, floating safe from the rocks, for the time, if only 
the rope would hold. . 

Captain Willard awoke in a quiet little room. The few men around 
the bed had known him for years. His mind was still rather vague as 
he asked, ‘‘Did the Etta make it?”’ 

Someone answered in the affirmative. ‘‘And you saved the girl,’’ he 
added. 

‘Well, the Hita outsailed them all—and I can stop that leak, yet,’’ 
faintly spoke the Captain. And these were the last words he said. 

| Lawrence Osborne ’26 
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OUR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA PRACTICES 


Did you ever watch, or perhaps I should say listen to, a school or- 
chestra practice? If not, or even if you have done so, I beg you to 
accompany me in spirit (non-alcoholic, of course,) to the town hall, 
where they are preparing for the annual concert. 

There they are—all of them: the little fellow with the bass horn; the 
big lad with the flute; the shingle-bobbed damsel with the violin; and 
the maiden with the daring eyes and the ’cello, either of which she uses 
in equal degree for the disturbance of harmony in the male breast. 
And there are the piano, the drums, the cornet, the French horn (made 
in Pittsburgh), and the drum sticks; and the people who play the in- 
struments. 

Ah! Listen! They’re tuning up. There’s a rustle of papers, with a 
few cat-like squeals from the violins, the ‘‘tum-tum’’ of the piano, and 
a soft dull thud as the bass horn slips from the knees of its owner to 
the toe of the clarinet player. Then silence—deep, heavy silence, un- 
broken save for the quiet panting of the saxophonist storing up 
aya Cee 

Great! They’re starting! My goodness! Tommy Faddigan, the artist 
of the French horn (afore-mentioned), has mistaken the leader’s sign, 
and is playing ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home’’ instead of the ‘‘Soldiers’ 
Chorus’’ from ‘‘Faust.’’? Oh well, all the audience will know, anyway, 
that Tommy is closely bound by southern ties, his uncle having made a 
three weeks’ excursion to Florida two years ago! 
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But hark! They’re really off this time. Listen to the steady rhythm 
of the immortal piece and George Lennedy’s foot. Beautiful, isn’t it? 
I mean the rhythm. Even Carl Sandburg would have to admit it. And 
now they ’ve hit a faster measure, to the visible distress of Mr. Feeler at 
the bass horn, who is mentally murmuring: 

‘*Musie hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
Blow like—anything—and the horn’! do the rest!’’ 

Too bad! They’ve stopped. I wonder where the trouble can be. 
Well, Mr. Millips, the conductor, will tell us. He’s talking now. All 
conductors talk well, the street car variety especially. 

‘*That’s fine; but, George, you’re a little behind time. And, Mailey, 
you'll have to move those drums before the readers come on.”’ 

The look of boredom on the face of the bass violin (the player, I 
mean,) increases. What if he was out of time He was making a lovely 
racket. Mailey groans, trips over the bass drum, and dutifully mur- 
murs, ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

In the meantime a look of anxiety has crossed the face of the young 
lady at the piano. Does that mean she has to move her instrument? 

There they go again—the same song, too. And so we listen in rapt 
meditation as gem after gem is given to us, and taken back by Mr. Mil- 
lips for repairs, and given to us again in what seems endless generosity, 
until a final crash of the cymbal wakes us—pardon me—notifies us that 
we must out into an unmusical world. We sigh. How forcefully the 
pieces were rended—printer’s error—rendered! 

John Fleming. 


Sa VP AP ELLY: 
TI love, I love: 
My eares are on the wing! 
I love, I love: 
And all my senses sing! 
My heart leaps up 
To the moon and stars above it! 
I love, I love! | 
And the world says, ‘‘ Well, what of it?’’ 

John Fleming 
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San Pedro, Calif., March 25, 1925 
Dear Editor: 

You are, of course, wondering whom this is from and what the idea 
is. | am Elliott James of the class of ’26. I lke to think myself still 
with the class and sincerely wish I had never left them. You people 
20 to school every day, and perhaps some of you think of the wonderful 
Navy this country has, but I believe most of you just don’t think about 
it at all. I have been in this Navy for over two years and I believe I 
know a little about it. If you care to put my letter in the Sachem, I will 
try to tell you what the Navy has been doing lately. 

Today I had the most thrilling experience I ever had. Over ninety-five 
ships went under way this morning at 5.380 and came into formation. 
They were to fire Force Battle Practice, which means every gun on the 
ship firing just as it would in battle, the only difference being that we 
weren’t being fired at. Now, that may not mean very much to you; but 
when I say that every time our turrets went off it was all we could do 
to keep our feet on deck, I am not stretching it a bit. 

There were twelve super-dreadnoughts in line and then there were 
cruisers and destroyers all around us. The Langley (an aircraft car- 
rier) was also along, and she launched about a dozen aeroplanes. Then 
there were two planes launched from each battleship. That goes to show 
you how we must have been lined up, with the planes overhead. 

The cruisers had six-inch guns in their turrets, and the destroyers had 
four-inch guns. The destroyers also fired torpedoes, which weren’t 
loaded of course; as they were fired at us and we had to dodge them, 
if we could. Each shell of the sixteen-inch guns weighed 2100 pounds. 
The powder it took to fire one weighed 560 pounds. Each shell of the 
five-inch guns weighed 47 pounds. The powder it took to fire one 
weighed 21 pounds. The three-inch ammunition is case ammunition, 
like a rifle bullet, and weighs about 35 pounds. Now, when all those 
ships let go with all they have for six minutes, believe me it is the best 
fire works going. We do this for practice, (which they say makes per- 
fect,) to defend our country but there are always accidents and many 
are called to give up their lives, as in the case of the crew of No. 2 
turret on board the Mississippi a year ago. Just think! Forty-eight 
men died because of one charge of powder. 
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After the firing, there is plenty of work, to rig ship again, to restore 
supplies that fell over, and to test the electric lights for there is an 
awful shake-up, and it takes a bit of time to go over everything to see 
that it’s O. K. The firing concludes the gunnery season for this year, 
but we go over the same thing each year. 

There are other sides of the Navy life. The fleet gets under way the 
frst of April, for a six months’ cruise in Hawaii and Australia. That is 
eoing to be great, and I hope that perhaps I may have something about 
that to send you, if you care for it. 

Yours truly, 
Elliott James. 


THE DIABOLICAL RAY 


The door of the great inventor’s private study swung slowly open, 
and a masked figure slipped silently into the room. On the opposite side 
of the study the inventor was bent over his desk, all his faculties con- 
centrated on some weighty problem. The newcomer stood by the door. 
a revolver in his hand, debating his next move. 

Suddenly the great man threw down his pencil and eried, ‘‘I have it, 
the diabolical ray !’’ 

The stranger started. ‘‘What!’’ he thought. ‘‘ Are those papers on the 
desk the plan of the famous diabolical ray?’’ <A picture of wealth, 
luxury, and leisure passed through his mind. 

He raised his arm and fired. The inventor fell to the floor, and the 
murderer, rushing forward, trod carelessly on his lifeless body. He 
erasped the paper, stared at it under the light, and then, overcome by 
some powerful emotion, he uttered a low moan and fell back, dead, upon 
the body of his victim. 

The next morning the police inspector, seeking a clue to the cause 
of the double tragedy, tossed aside as useless the completed crossword 
puzzle which he found lying on the inventor’s desk. 


John Garfield ’25 


Mr. Nickerson: ‘‘I’m dieting to get iron into my system.”’ 
Mr. Tillson: ‘‘Do you find it hard ?’’ 
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We very naturally think of the Sphinx as being completely buried in 
the past, but to our surprise the Sphinx has turned to prophecy. Wheth- 
er he is trying to imitate H. G. Wells or not is uncertain, but at least 
he has gone forward some three thousand years and has given us the 
following remarkable document. | 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING OF OLD MIDDLEBOROUGH 
By Baedeker, Assisted by the Sphinx 
Edited A. D. 52380 


As we leave the center of the quaint old town of Middleborough and 
proceed south down the main street, we find upon our right the old High 
School. There are several other school buildings still in existence as old 
as this one, but none are so well preserved in their original form. 

The story of the preservation is interesting. Long ago, during the 
early part of the twentieth century, there was a discussion in Middle- 
borough as to whether a new high school building should be erected or 
an addition should be built on the old one. Fortunately the town was 
unable to decide which was the better plan; and as years went on, the 
pupils were sent to neighboring schools. The old structure soon fell into 
total disuse until it was entirely covered by rubbish. Thus it remained 
until its recent discovery and excavation by the historical society of 
the city of Plympton. 

The building is a type of architecture prevalent in those forgotten 
days. As we enter, we are immediately struck by the fact that the walls 
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and ceilings are covered by thick layers of smoke. This fact was at. 
first very puzzling until it was learned from a contemporary letter that 
because of the pitiful hghting arrangements the pupils were forced to 
use candles to find their way about. 

Turning to the right and passing through a class room, we come into 
what was once called the office. The purpose of this room is rather un- 
certain, but it seems to have been some kind of lounging room for the 
teachers during their many leisure hours. There are traces which 
clearly show that here punishment was meted out in the hideous man- 
ner of the period. Although no actual instruments of torture have 
been found, yet it is quite certain that the punishments were of a 
terrible nature. A row of hooks on the wall of the office was a source 
of considerable mystery, until an old letter was found in which a pupil 
stated that he had been suspended for five days. To. our civilized minds 
this barbaric form of penalty, so characteristic of the dark days of the 
twentieth century, is almost unthinkable. Whether the pupils were sus- 
pended by their necks or by their heels has never yet been determined. 

The other most interesting room on the ground floor is the one diagon- 
ally opposite the office. This room is famous for the series of murders 
which took place there. As the tradition goes, the students, annoyed by 
the persistent efforts of a certain instructor to teach them algebra, 
banded together and mercilessly slaughtered the teacher* at her own 
desk. The school board retaliated by depriving the guilty ones of their 
recesses for a whole week. Another teacher was obtained, but she also 
was killed. After five teachers had been butchered in cold blood, the 
subject of mathematics was discontinued. A bronze tablet in memory | 
of the innocent, but misguided, teachers has been placed above the 
blood-soaked desk. 

The second floor is in some ways even more peculiar than the first. 
What evidently was once an assembly hall had been crudely divided by 
hanging partitions of glass. Whether this was an attempt to obtain a 
erystal-grotto effect or whether it was done in imitation of the fabled 
hanging gardens of Babylon is not certain. 

* At this point the records are partially illegible but the words 
Miriam F—— have been deciphered as a part of the teacher’s name.— 
Baedeker. 
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In one corner of this hall was discovered a pile of small boards 
covered with drawings of pupils. According to these sketches the 
pupils of that day must have had a startling appearance, but photo- 
graphs of the period fail to entirely bear out this impression. 

On the third floor one room was found to be filled with a number of 
erude and strange machines which seemed to be a sort of miniature 
printing presses. The use of these unique devices can only be guessed, 
as most of the machines are entirely demolished, and the few which 
retain a resemblance to their original form have been badly mutilated 
as by an axe. We can only suppose that this sabotage was committed 
by some outraged pupil driven insane by the machines. 

The other room on the floor was securely locked and had to be 
broken into. As the workers burst into the room, they discovered 
lying on the floor, amidst a confusion of bottles and jars, a human 
skeleton. No clue to the identity of the man or the cause of the tragedy 
has been discovered, except that the skeleton is tall and remarkably thin. 

The old school building is, on the whole, very interesting and well 
worth the few minutes required to make the trip from any of the sur- 
rounding large cities, such as Rock, Plympton, or Lakeville. 


THE CALL OF SPRING 
Out in the meadow across the way, 
Flowers are waiting day by day. 
Dandelion, daisy, daffodil 
Side by side are sleeping still. 


Out in the meadow across the way, 
Under the sod are the flowers of May. 
Clover, cowslip, columbine 

Need rain and dew and warm sunshine. 


Out in the meadow across the way, 
The voice of the springtime seems to say 
‘‘Come’’ to the brook, the birds, and the bees; 
‘*Come’’ to the leaves in the budding trees. 
Lorna Mae Paquin 728 


After the mid-year exams the principal proposed that the senior 
civics class entertain the school with a mock trial. Poor Mrs. (Dorothy) 


Goodale, mother of ten starving children, was tried for stealing Mr. 


Francis Ryder’s pet cow and camouflaging the beast with green paint. 


Wright acted the judge to perfection—with hair parted and 
plastered in the middle, with snuff box, glasses and a huge book of 
laws. Garfield was lawyer for the State, and Gordon Smith lawyer for 
the prisoner. Madeline Duncklee was clerk, and MeClusky the sheriff. 
There were several witnesses against the weeping Mrs. Goodale. Mr. 
Ryder, the plaintiff, bravely restrained his emotions. Miss Florence 
Robinson testified to having seen the cow tied to a post in front of the 
library. Charles Dennett, a friend of Mr. Griswold, admitted that the 
latter was under the influence of liquor the day the cow was stolen. 
Babbitt acknowledged that he had slaughtered a cow for Mrs. Goodale, 
he being a butcher. Miss Huntley, an overseer of the poor, had made 
a charitable call on Mrs. Goodale, and she said that she had been in- 
vited to stay to dinner when roast beef was served. 
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One witness for the defense was Mr. David Griswold, who claimed 
that he had given Mrs. Goodale one of his cows, (a thing never known 
to have been done by him before, as the cross-examination disclosed). 
Other witnesses for the prisoner were Mr. P. 8. Nickerson, Mr. Chester 
White, and ‘‘Dr.’’ Ralph Stevens. Dr. Stevens gave Mrs. Goodale one 
of his famous intelligence tests, which proved that Mrs. Goodale was 
not mentally normal. The prisoner was, however, sentenced to six 
months at the State Farm for stealing the cow. 

Lincoln’s Birthday was observed by the teachers and pupils of M. H. 
S. Mr. Nickerson made a few remarks. Lawrence McClusky, presi- 
dent of the senior class, then took charge of the program. The first 
number was the Governor’s proclamation, read by James Carter; the 
second, an extremely interesting talk on the Lincoln Memorial at Wash- 
ington, recently visited by the speaker, John Benson; next came a poem, 
‘‘The Lincoln Memorial,’’ read by Madeline Harrington; the last two 
numbers were ‘‘A Farmer Remembers Lincoln’’ and ‘‘The Man of the 
People’’ read by Stanley Bailey and Carolyn Bowen, respectively. 
Appropriate songs were sung, led by George Kennedy and accom-— 
panied by Lillian Nielson at the piano. 

An intelligence test was taken by the entire school Thursday, March 
5. It is reported that we will not be informed of the returns. Perhaps 
11 is Just as well. 

One hundred nineteen dollars and ten cents was realized from the 
senior movie benefit, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

Following the announcement of Gordon Smith as valedictorian and 
Lawrence McClusky as salutatorian, the senior class has begun to make 
plans for graduation. Florence Robinson is class statistician, and the 
class prophets are George Kennedy and Alexander Wright. The odist 
has not yet been chosen. The class decided upon Perge Modo (Just go 
forward) for their motto, and the yellow rose for their flower. The 
class plans to have another movie benefit very soon. 

The commercial department has made the following awards for excel- 
lence in typewriting :—certificates: James Carter, Remington and Un- 
derwood; Lawrence Corver, Underwood, Remington and Royal; Due- 
hurst De Brusk, L. C. Smith, Remington, Underwood and Royal; Caro- 
lyn Elliot, Underwood; Richard Hinckley, Remington; Marjorie Mac- 
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Killop, Underwood and Remington; Anna Manwaring, Remington and 
Underwood; Edith Logan, Remington; Evelyn Norris, Remington and 
Underwood; Marion Robinson, Remington and Underwood; Helen 
Shaw, L. C. Smith; Arthur Shaw, Remington and Underwood; Hilda 
Shurtleff, Underwood; John Thomas, Remington; Amy Kelly, Reming- 
ton; Mildred Jenney, Underwood and Remington; William Shannon, 
Remington. Silver pins were awarded to the following: Marjorie Mac- 
Killop, Remington Silver Pin; Marion Robinson, Remington Silver Pin. 
An Underwood Silver Medal was also awarded Miss Mackillop. 

Some varieties have broken the monotony of recitations in the past 
few months. Miss Ford’s Spanish class, one period A in December, 
presented a farce. The invitations were limited, however. The single 
scene represented a meal in a boarding house and—with actual victuals! 
The parts were well learned and the acting was natural. 

April 3, the Junior A English Class welcomed three old ladies in old 
fashioned costume (Lillian Peck, Virginia Cunningham and Helen 
Boyce). The short story, ‘‘Aunt Cynthy Dallett,’’? was delight- 
fully produced in the dialogue which followed. 


SONG 
A shivering little daffodil, | 
A crocus shaking with a chill, 
And far away a blue-bird’s trill 
Proclaim Spring’s on her way. 
Barbara Pratt ’23 


ARBUTUS 


The earth lies fresh and cool after the shower. 
Flakes of fleecy cloud float down through the April air; 
Tiny green leaves wait to receive them. 
Miriam McDonald ’27 


C. White: ‘‘I’m gonna sneeze.”’ 
“M. White: ‘‘ At who?’’ 
C. White: ‘‘Atchoo.’’ 


Wii: 


Niagara Falls is to be illuminated every night, beginning May 24. 
Twenty-four powerful search lights will be dedicated on that date, 
which is Queen Victoria’s birthday. These lights will give one-and- 
one-third billion ecandlepower and will be seen for seventy-five miles 
around. Eighteen years ago, the falls were illuminated for thirty days, 
attracting thousands of spectators. According to the new plan, greater 
power will be used, color screens and light drills sending beams that 
distant cities will be able to see. One solution for the lighting problem 
in M. H.S. might be to move our school to Niagara. 


A new invention on the market, which could be used to advantage in 
the school, is a self-feeding, type-cleaning brush. It does away with 
the rather mussy method of cleaning with a cloth and a pin. It con- 
sists of a hollow metal handle containing type cleaning fluid, which is 
fed into an adjustable bristle brush. The fluid is applied by simply 
pressing a button. 


—J.C, 


CARE OF THE STORAGE BATTERY 


Most people think that the storage battery which is used on the radio 
set does not need any attention, but those who think so are greatly 
nustaken. It should have the best of care in order that its ife may not 
be shortened. 
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The storage battery itself is a small box about eight inches square, 
filled with a very strong solution of sulphurie acid. On each side of 
the box are small iron handles, which may be used for carrying it about. 
Sometimes these handles become rusted and begin to turn white. if 
they are not given immediate attention, they will soon be eaten through 
by the fumes of the acid. This effect can be prevented, however, by 
applying a strong solution of ammonia to the iron, and then covering 
it with a coating of hard oil to keep away the air. This treatment will 
protect the iron and lengthen its life. 

Another matter needing attention is keeping the battery at full 
charge; this is done by using a hydrometer. If the reading on the float 
goes below 1150, the battery should be taken at once to a service station 
to be recharged. 

When the hydrometer marks less than 1150, small crystals form on 
the plates in the battery. When the battery is recharged, these crystals 
drop off from the plates, each carrying with it small particles of the 
electrodes. After enough of these particles have collected at the bot- 
tom of the cells, they will discharge the battery and it will ‘‘go dead.’’ 
Then the only thing to do is to take the battery to an expert for 
repairs. After the cells have been cleaned out and refilled with acid, 
the battery will be in as good condition as ever. 

Cecil Gibbs, 725. 


The Sachem recently offered a prize for the best limerick submitted. 
The following by Harriett Kennedy, ’26, was awarded first place by 
the literary department of the Sachem: 

There once was a girl nicknamed Bobby, 
Who set out to find a new hobby ; 

But the radio man 

And the cross-word puzzle fan 
Made her play Mah Jongg in the lobby. 


Miss White (in Algebra class): ‘‘Don’t bother me with all those 
minor details. The principal’s the one I’m after.’’ 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


‘“‘The Red and White,’’ Rochester, N. H.: A very interesting maga- 
zine with a fine literary department. You certainly keep tabs on your 
alumni. The cut at the heading of your exchange column is clever. 


“The Tattle-Tale,’? Wareham, Mass.: We enjoyed your January 
issue very much. ‘‘The Good Loser’’ was interesting. Why not have a 
few more stories? 


‘The Pilgrim,’’ Plymouth, Mass.: Les notes francaises sont tres 
interessantes. As usually, you have a good collection of Smiles. 


‘““The Tauntonian,’’ Taunton, Mass.: We are pleased to read of the 
kinds of books your seniors would like to write. You have a good ex- 
change department. 


‘‘The Harpoon,’’ Dartmouth, Mass.: Your last issue is surely well 
supphed with good stories. 


‘“‘The Bulletin,’’ Steubenville, Ohio: Your weekly paper is com- 
plete in every detail. The idea of your school calendar on the front page 
is excellent. 


ROSE PERANIAN THOMAS (Hot Lips) 
(My Wild Irish Rose) 


DOROTHY THOMAS 
(Does the Spearmint lose its flavor 
on the bedpost over night?) 


“‘Go Long, Mule!” 
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JOLLY JESTINGS 


Doreas Tucker: ‘‘It took me six weeks to learn to ride a horse.’’ 

‘<Tuiz’’ Tilson: ‘‘And what did you get for your pains?’’ 

Doreas: ‘‘ Liniment.”’ 

Mr. Tillson (in Chem. Lab.): ‘‘This is a very explosive substanee, 
and might blow us all sky-high. Come closer, gentlemen, so that you 
may be better able to follow me.”’ 

Miss Ford: ‘‘ Are you afraid of work?”’ 

R. Goodale: “Certainly not, Miss Ford; I he right down beside it 


and go to sleep.”’ 


Miss Ford: ‘‘ Why did you do that behind my back ?’’ 
Holloway: ‘‘Oh! I’d just as soon have done it in front of your 


baek!’’ 


Mr. Tillson (administering eye test) : ‘‘ Now tell me what the letters 
are on the first line.’’ 
Lizotte: ‘‘Where’s the chart ?”’ 


99? 


‘Ts Ruth delicate ’ 
‘*Oh, I dunno; she’s a pretty hardy kid.’’—Hammer and Tongues. 


It used to be that when a freshman girl wanted to make a hit she 


had her hair shingled ; now she falls downstairs. 


Heard in Freneh Class 


‘“Sit down !’’ 
Use Allen’s Foot Ease !—Adv.—Hammer and Tongues. 
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A pupil in French I, B. translated ‘‘Flatterer et caresser les maitres. 
Et comme salaire’’—etec., as “Flatter and caress the mistress. And 
eat celery.’’ 


Kennedy: ‘‘Sir Oliver Lodge describes the human eye .as a radio 
receiver.’ 
Garfield: ‘‘Huh! Some girls do a lot of broadcasting with it, too!’’ 


Mr. Tillson: ‘‘ What’s ordinarily used to conduct electricity ?’’ 
Harris: ‘‘ Why—er—’’ 
Mr. Tillson: ‘‘Wire. Correct. Now tell me the unit of electrical 


power.”’ 
Harris: ‘‘The what, sir?’’ 
Mr. Tillson: ‘‘ Yes, the watt. That will do, very good.’’ 


Ist Johnstone: ‘‘How many subjects are you carrying ?’’ 
2nd Johnstone: ‘‘I’m carrying one, and dragging three.’’ 


JUST IMAGINE 


Gordon Smith 
John Garfield—without his Freshies. 
Dot Thomas 
Harold Babbitt—without his girl. 

Tall Bailey—without Little Jones. 
Miss Leach—with bobbed hair. 

Joseph Mineiky—with only 4 1-2 feet. 


Helen Alger—in perfect stillness. 


with O on his report ecard. 


without her Wrigley’s. 


Bill Shannon—with curly hair. 


Senior: “So you come from Detroit? That’s where they make autos, 
feet itt.” 

Frosh: (resentfully) ‘‘Oh yes! But we make other things, too.’’ 

Senior: I know. I’ve ridden in them.’’ 


Hee: ‘‘There’ll be a hot time soon.’’ 
Haw: ‘‘How come?’’ 
Hee: ‘‘Oh, it’ll start about June and continue through August.”’ 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


As many of the girls were unacquainted with the game, the first few 
weeks of the season were spent in practice work. Following is a state- 
ment of the result of the inter-class games. 


Class Captain Won Lost Percent 
Seniors Madeline Duncklee 1 zo [ove 
Juniors Allison Dame s 0 1.000 
Sophomores Gladys Wilkie 1 2 339 
Freshmen Melba Platt 2 2 O00 


Thus the junior team is the champion of the school. 


BOYS’ BASKETBALL 


At the conclusion of the Boys’ Basketball League games the standing 
of the teams was as follows: 


Team : Won Lost Percent 
Kennedy’s 5 a5 Rett. 
Shannon’s 4 2 £790 
Boucher’s Za 4 Paes 
Johnstone’s 2 4. aa 
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——————— 


The results of the class games are as follows: 


Team Captain Won Lost Percent 
Juniors Shannon 6 0 1.000 
Seniors Mineiky 4 2 .666 
Sophomores Goodale 2 4 333 
Freshmen UH. Johnstone 0 6 O00 


Having played basketball among ourselves for the past two years, 
why not organize a school team next year? A snappy quintet ought to 
be the outcome of the kind of playing that has been displayed this 
season. 


BASEBALL 


With but three letter men available, the baseball team has to be prac- 
tically rebuilt. A squad of about twenty-five candidates has been 
practicing since March 15, and Coach Gammons intends to have a 
creditable team rounded into shape by April 20, the date of the open- 
ing game of the season, Taunton at Middleboro. 


CHOKES 


_ She: ‘‘It’s very nice of you to ask me to dance.”’ 
He: ‘‘Don’t mention it. It’s a Charity Ball.’’ 


An Englishman heard an owl for the first time. ‘‘What was that?’’ 
he asked. 

“ An owl,’’ was the reply. 

‘“My deah fellah, I know that. But what was ’owling?”’ 


Miss Chase (in Virgil) ‘‘What makes you look at your watch so 
often?’’ 

Thomas: ‘‘I was afraid that we weren’t going to have time to finish 
this interesting lesson.’’ 


‘Sambo! Wake up.’’ 
ean’ t.”” 

“Why can’t you?’’ 
‘“T ain’t asleep.’’ 
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Arthur L. Holden, ’24, is one of the twenty-four pupils from Massa- 
chusetts taking honors at Dartmouth during the present year. 


Edwin Ryder, ’24, the captain of last year’s football team, has writ- 
ten a poem that was published in the ‘‘ Hebronian,’’ the Hebron Acade- 
my magazine. 


Annie Lewis, ’22, is attending the Secretarial School of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


N. Dorrance Ryder, ’20, has taken a position with a firm in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Ruth Barden, ’21, is teaching in Franklin, Mass. 


Maurice Bowen, ’15, has entered the employ of the Davey Tree Com- 
pany in Kent, Ohio. 


Lt. Elwood M. Tillson, ’15, has recently been appointed commander 
of Submarine O4 in Colon, Panama, Canal Zone. 


Annie Erickson, 715, is teaching in Georgia. 


The smallest graduating class from the M. H. S. was that of 1877, 
with but one member, Walton E. Clark; the class of 1910 boasted the 
largest class, fifty-five members. 


Professor: ‘‘ Well, why doesn’t grass grow on a busy street?”’ 
Frosh: ‘‘Oh, I see. It can’t get through the concrete.’’ 


Principal “ When did the Revival of learning begin ?”’ 
Pupil: *‘Just before the mid-year’s.’’—E zx. 
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BOURNE WOOD 


Insuring Anything Insurable 


Satisfaction Service 


NASH LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 
PRICE RANGE FROM $1095 to $2290 


PERKINS’ GARAGE 


Nash Sales and Service 
Lakeville, Mass. 


Son: “‘I read that ancient implements of torture realize large sums 
at sales.’’ ; 
Disgusted Dad: ‘‘ Yes. Modern saxaphones are expensive, too.”’ 


REAL CHINESE CHOP SUEY 


DAN BESSE | and 
| CHOW MEIN 


L. S. & D. and WALKOVERS The Iron Kettle Annex 


Soule & Flanders, Prop. 


SHOES Side of Park Theatre 
e ® 9 
Williams Ralph M. Bassett 
Specialty Shop | ELECTRICIAN 
Yard Goods Ready to Wear | 


‘Radio Supplies 
New Location / 


RYDER BLOCK 


Fixtures and Lamps 
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E. B. LOVELL | Autos for Hire 


District Manager | 
Chamberlain & Burnham, Inc. We Go Anywhere Anytime 
Largest Real Estate Clearing: Phones 173-M, 405-M 

House in New England | 


26 Barden Hill Rd. Tel. 93-M JL.EFON C. ALLEN 
Middleboro, Mass. 


A Good Line of Men’s Shoes and 


le F. BOUCHER Hunting Boots 
| Wanted—Antiques of all Kinds 
PAINTS AND VARNISH EO Gold Fish and Globes 
370 Centre St. Tel. 333-M Studley and Drew 


27 North Main St. _—‘ Tel. 325-M 


A pupil from M. H. S. was attending her first Mah Jonge party. 
When one of the players shouted ‘‘Chow!’’ she made a break for the 
dining room. 


S. Sawicki 
551 Centre St. Tel. 687-R 


STETSON & CLARK DRY GOODS STORE 


Hosiery, Underwear 
Full Line Yard Goods 


Electric 
ASHES Shoe Repair Shop 
HOWLETT’S V. MORRONI 
FOOD High Grade Work and Best Stock 
, Used 
In our lunch room or in your All Work Guarentee 


own home. 453 Center St. 
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MAKES 
GOOD 
CANDY 
AND 
ICE CREAM 
MILLINERY 


SMART HATS FOR THE SEASON’S DISPLAY 


PORTER & SNOW 
161 Center St., Middleboro 


He: ‘‘Has Jack changed much?”’ 
She: “No, but he thinks he has.”’ 
He: *‘How so?”’ 


She: ‘‘He’s always talking about the fool he used to be.’’ 


Established 1852 | | 
| BEST WISHE 
The | if) SELES 
- | ; 
Middleboro Gazette | mer 


YOUR LOCAL PAPER Church of Our Saviour 
Subscription $2.50 per Year 


GEORGE E. DOANE 
The Hardware Man 
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Compliments of 


BAILEY’S GARAGE 


Middleboro, Mass. 


M. Duneklee: ‘‘Is your graduation dress going to be satin?’’ 
‘“Dink’’ Goodale: “‘Why—I suppose it will be before the evening’s 
over.’’ 


DR. ROUNDS ~ Community Market 

- R. W. CROMWELL, Prop. 

| Meats of All Kinds 
‘Vegetables and Fruits in Season 


40 North Main St. Tel. 650 


DENTIST 


X-Ray Treatments 


FRED B. PARKER 


Compliments of 


Ice Cream, Confectionery 
Middleborough Trust Murray Chocolates 


Cigars, Cigarettes 
Company 


145 Centre St. Tel. 8610-M 
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STUDEBAKER SERVICE STATION 
Studebaker Cars 
FISK AND GOODRICH TIRES, ACCESSORIES 
Repairing, Livery 
Telephone 452 Everett Square 
Middleboro 


AUTO RADIATOR REPAIRING 
Pe eCORES PUTIN Al SHORT NOTICE 


Dents taken out of Auto Bodies and Fenders 


Middleboro Auto Radiator Shop 


176 CENTRE AVE. Telphone 559-W 
Near N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Freight Depot 


Teacher: Do you know what makes the Tower of Pisa lean? 
Hardy: I wish I did; I’d take some myself. 


BESTWALL 


The Round Edge Gypsum Wall Board 
More Permanent than Plaster 


Will not Crack Will always Stay in Place 


SEARS LUMBER CO. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Building Materials 


SCUDDER BROTHERS COAL CO. 


Middleboro 


HEATS HUNDREDS OF HAPPY HOMES 


Eat and be Merry at BOB’S LUNCH 
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E. F. Tinkham 


Jeweler 


J. E. Robinson 
Registered Optometrist | ‘SERVICE AND QUALITY 
“We grind our own lenses and | 


duplicate broken lenses.” Telephone 410 
113: Centre Street 


Homestead .Grocery 


25: Why is a crow? 
723821 dunno; 
2 ease: 


PARK THEATRE 


Frank H. Harrington, Resident Manager 


High-Class Motion Pictures and Vaudeville 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 
GOOD CLOTHES 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Hathaway Suite WILLIAM EGGER 
Hansen Gloves We fit your home in a satisfactory 
MIDDLEBORO CLOTHING Minnee 
CO. 


Compliments of 


Eat and be Merry at BOB’S LUNCH 


Compliments of 


LOBL MANUFACTURI 


Stanley Wood Grain | _ 
oe Company 


eMIDDLEBORO, MASS. _ 


Here’s to the Middleboro High School! 


May every Student succeed! : 


_ THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


00 ENROLLS 


ye ee 


Weekly P urchase Plan 


_ RAND MOTOR SALES CO. 


MAXIM MOTOR 


